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overladen with tinselry, but this was not so offensive as 
that of the pale female who, a doomed victim in the midst 
of this noisy crowd, sat by his side hopelessly resigned to 
her mournful fate. The rest of the women and girls con- 
sisted of vulgar creatures, whose shameless faces preseuted 
a glaring contrast to the still fair countenance under the 
canopy. 

It matters not how our artist recovered his liberty. A 
few mouths after the event just related, a picture was 
exhibited at the town-house of Amsterdam, swhich drew 
to it the enthusiastic admiration of connoisseurs; Rem- 
brandt's fame rose through this picture higher than hereto- 
fore. The visitor to the Dresden gallery will observe the 
picture as he enters the room where Rembrandt's immortal 
productions are preserved for the admiration of the world. 
There we see the company we have just described, in their 
wild, bacchanalian debauchery ; yonder, at the head of the 
table, is the melancholy face, the image of the unfortunate 
woman who descended from the heights of rank to follow a 
lover into the haunts of shame and degradation. But, alas, 
if he only were a lover I The painful expression of suffering 
and of hopeless resignation on her features, proves her con- 
sciousness of the deep degradation of a society from which 
there is no escape or salvation. Amongst the company at 
the table, we notice particularly a man with a frightful 
countenance, almost destitute of human feeling. With a 
sardonic laugh, he is giving an account of the crimes com- 
mitted that day ; he addresses an audience that pays him 
but little attention, for the woman at his side is occupied 
in scanning the table suspiciously, and watching a purse 
which he is about to hand secretly to her rival. 

But few of those contemporary with the artist, who en- 
joyed a sight of this picture, knew the secret of its origin ; 
an explanation of it, moreover, was afterward lost. But 
as the picture needed a title, it was called "The Wedding 
of Samson," although there is, evidently, not the least 
authority for the title in the picture ; neither costume nor 
character bears any resemblance to, or connection with, this 
fabulous Israelitish hero. Iu this way the secret history 
of the origin of many pictures reveals a title often quite 
otherwise than that which is forced upon them. 

Rembrandt continued to pursue courageously the artistic 
path he had chosen. As he painted only that which he expe- 
rienced personally, there is no doubt but that we should find 
the history of his pictures to be equally that of his life, if we 
knew as much of all his works as we know by chance of this 
one. To this principle of his may be attributed the impres- 
sion which all his productions make upon us of the strange, 
the mysterious, the profound, of his knowledge, in short, 
of the human spirit. He was a stranger to the world of 
Greek beauty, nor did he try to become familiar with it ; 
his wonderful nature loved to follow its own bent. He was 
even proud of never having been to Italy. One day he 
reproached Vandyke for not having remained at home, 
where he, no doubt, would have become a greater artist. 
Vandyke, an experienced courtier, and a man of the world, 



smiled at this assertion without deeming it worth while to 
refute it. 

Rembrandt was married to a farmer's daughter, with 
whom he lived in happy relations. She bore him a son, to 
whom he gave the name of Titus; this son .., became a 
painter, but of an inferior order. The. information comes 
from Sandrart, who entertained no favorable opinion of onr 
artist, accusing him of covetousness, and ascribing to him 
a liking for bad rather than for good company. t . 



CHRISTIANITY AHD THE FINE ARTS. 

Recent manifestations on the part of some of pur most 
enlightened churchmen are the heralds of a new religions 
era, in so far as they point to the necessity of crowning the ; 
thought-evolving dispensations of Protestantism with those 
Christian graces which can only be administered through a 
keener appreciation of a sense of the beautiful. Since the 
holy, the true and the beautiful are the ethical counter- 
part of the mystical trinity of the Godhead, it behooyesns 
to remember the fatal blow which fanaticism has struck #t 
the operation of these three essential characteristics of a 
harmonious religion. Christianity is still writhing under 
the agony of revolutionary eras, when not love of (}pd, but 
hatred of other sects, stripped the Protestant service of all 
its graces and reduced it to its present gloomy baldness. 
The best minds of the age shrink from religious organiza- 
tions, which gratify the imagination at the expense of ,the 
judgment ; but they can as little sympathize with the ( other 
extreme, which appeals to the brain but chills the heart, , 

While all the various conflicting traits of human nature 
are likely to be represented in the future as they , have been 
in the past, in as many conflicting religious cliques or sects, 
we would yet cling to the hope, that the genius of man 
may devise a church polity which, by absorbing the good 
elements of each sect, may eventually succeed in making 
itself acceptable to all. If the most stationary Roman 
Catholic sects may be defined as endeavoring to carnalize 
heaven, and the most progressive Protestant communities 
as striving to spiritualize earth, then we must come to the 
conclusion that the former have been eminently successful in 
their scheme by canonizing their saints and by substituting 
idols for thoughts, while the latter have as signally failed 
by omitting to consecrate their reformers and heroes, and 
by sacrificing the beautiful at the shrine of the useful. 
Luther, Melanchthon, Huss, Cromwell, Milton, Calvin, 
Channing are saints, unequalled in spiritual grandeur and 
soaring heroism by even the most sacred champions of the 
Church of Rome. But what has Protestantism done to 
express gratitude- for the immortal services which these 
soldiers of Jesus have rendered to its cause ? 

Protestantism has rendered still greater services to hu- 
manity by shaking the bulwark of mediaeval superstition 
and illuminating the world with volcanoes of light. Pre- 
vious to the Reformation, knowledge was the monopoly of 
the few. Since then it has become the heirloom of the 
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many. The scholastic bonds of the middle ages, which Lu- 
ther endeavored to remove, were eventually unloosed by 
the philosophers of' Germany. The dead languages ceased 
to be the sole medium of instruction, and the use of the 
living languages in the universities and schools scattered 
broadcast, the seeds of living thoughts. Evils came out of 
it, because the mixed elements of human nature will always 
assert their, sway. But the good eventually predominates ; 
the tares. are gradually sifted from the wheat ; spurious 
philosophies are doomed to death ; but sound philosophies 
survive, and- their inception is exclusively due to Protestant- 
ism, which' has let loose the angels as well as the dogs of 
reform. The dogs we may let bark, bat the angels have 
claim's to our special adoration and protection. They have 
Feehat the baptismal font of our political institutions; 
they have inaugurated education for the people, and 
myriads of- charitable reformatory agencies for the unfor- 
tunate -and the depraved. Our Protestant "Immaculate 
.Conception" is to be found in our American Declaration of 
Independence, which regenerates the dignity of man and as- 
serts the rights' of humanity. Our " Confessionals " consist 
ra'tW' 1 confession of our ignorance, which we endeavor to 
remove by the aid of science, literature, and by the aid of 
all" agencies calculated to transform it into knowledge. 
Our " absolutions " emanate from the operation of a con- 
science, ' "disciplined by a full understanding of the moral 
precepts of Jesus Christ. But while Protestantism has 
culminated, in substituting in some of its churches the 
divinely Datural for the superstitiously supernatural in- 
ferences of Christ's mission, there is nothing in the 
religious services to typify this mighty change. The 
services which our Protestant Washington rendered to 
the cause of civil and religious liberty, which our Protestant 
Pestallozzis and Horace Manus rendered to that of edu- 
cation, and which our Protestant Howards, and Florence 
Nightingales, and' Dorothea Dixes rendered to that of 
charity, are not celebrated our Protestant churches; while, 
indeed, far inferior saints than these are deemed worthy of the 
incense of the Church of Rome. We think it might well 
become the churches of the reformed religion to collect? 
from their. 1 momentous history, emblems of beauty, which 
shall relieve their present baldness. A new ritual will 
surely become a" new engine of superstition, unless it is 
founded upon the* great moral associations that have been 
ushered into existence since and mainly through the instru- 
mentality of the Reformation. 

The endeavor to revive the dying sympathies of a con- 
gregatunrby the introduction of some new but thoughtless 
litany is about *as judicious as the attempt of awakening 
the intellect of a duU'child by the beating of a drum. The 
emotion of the worshipper, as that of the child, will hardly 
survive the expiring whisper of the litany or of the drum. 
But impart knowledge to the child with drum-like energy, 
and its mind will begin to listen to the mental commotion. 
Imbue the ritual with thought, and its mnsic will be perpet- 
tually in the soul of the congregation. The annals of Pro- 



testantism are full of rousing, stirring, moral mnsic, and by 
blending this music with that of knowledge and Art, 
you may lay the foundation for a religious service at once 
expanding the mind, warming the heart, and captivating 
the imagination. 

Knowledge would manifest itself in grouping together the 
most striking beneficial association and results of Pro- 
testantism and in celebrating them by appropriate com- 
memoration in the morning or evening service. Art would 
display itself in furnishing the appropriate music for such 
occasions, and in devising monuments and pictures which 
might adorn the sanctuary, and become suggestive, not 
of the morbid raptures of one or the other pious soul, 
but of those great blessings of religion and civilization, 
which contribute most to make us holy, truthful, and 
beautiful. The monuments, the pictures, the music, the 
commemoration-service, would all operate harmoniously in 
creating a new love and zeal for all those public and private 
humanizing agencies, which, under whatever name we may 
class them, constitute the sum total of the achievements 
which have hitherto attended the efforts of emulating the 
example of Christ. The Pine Arts, which have been so 
powerful in encouraging the sen tim en talis m of Roman 
Catholicism, may become far more potent in giving a new 
impulse to the though tfulness of Protestantism. The genius 
of the artist, which shone even at a time when Art was the 
servile handmaid of superstition, will only be developed in its 
full lustre when Art asserts its independence, and makes 
itself the guardian angel of a practical and wise religion. The 
recent manifestations of our religious world may, therefore, 
become the harbingers of a new era of American sacred 
Art as soon as thought and wisdom combine to found the 
new movement upon the solid basis of the historical glories 
of Protestantism. The mines of moral gold which they 
contain, once explored, will yield gems of a far higher order 
of beauty than any which have as yet been set in the 
diadem of Christianity. - * * 



Imagination. — The effects of foreign travel have been often 
remarked, not only in rousing the curiosity of the traveller 
while abroad, but in correcting, after his return, whatever 
habits of inattention he had contracted to the institutions and 
manners among which he was bred. It is in a way somewhat 
analogous that our occasional excursions into the regions of 
imagination increase our interest in those familiar realities, 
from which the stores of imagination are borrowed. We learn 
insensibly to view nature with the eye of the painter and the 
poet, and to seize those" happy attitudes of things" which their 
taste at first selected ; while, enriched with the accumulation of 
ages, and with " the spoils of time," we unconsciously combine 
with what we see, all that we know and all that we feel ; and 
sublime the organic beauties of the material world, by blending 
with them the inexhaustible delights of the heart and of th© 
fancy. — Dugald Stewart. 

"Whatever is done skillfully appears to be done with ease; 
and Art, when it is once matured to habit, vanishes from 
observation, — Johnson.- 



